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THE HUMANITIES IN WAR TIME AND AFTER 

The spirit of sacrifice in order that the great world-war may be 
pushed through to absolute victory for allied democracy is wide- 
spread in our land. We give up our ordinary comforts, our money, 
our time, our accustomed ways of living, all that we have, even 
our nearest and dearest possessions, if the exigencies of the war 
demand it. And we do it gladly, knowing that if the war were 
lost there would be nothing left that would have value in our 
eyes. 

Among these sacrifices which many of us have freely consented 
to for the war's sake and with the understanding that it is for the 
term of the war only, are our educational ideals. The immediate 
war needs call for certain practical and technical knowledge on the 
part of all officers, for the training of whom the country has very 
properly turned to its colleges. This means that, so far as the 
education of college men is concerned, all studies except "war- 
essential studies" must give way. They have given way; and in 
four hundred of our colleges the men of the humanistic departments 
have cheerfully seen their favorite studies set aside and have 
girded themselves to help in the nation's great task; they have 
offered themselves for service in the "essential departments," 
turning to long unaccustomed tasks with no thought but to serve. 

Oblitus que mei .... 

Insolita cepi temporis arma manu. 
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So, life has been reduced to the basis of the practical, the 
material, because the successful waging of the war demands it. 
Let it be so. But when the war is over and we have settled down 
once more to the works of peace, what then ? It is true there will 
still remain the great task of material reconstruction and industrial 
reorganization both in this country and abroad. But if after the 
war we are to remain on the material level of the war's necessity, if 
we are to continue to breathe only the atmosphere of industrialism 
and vocationalism, then indeed will the war have done us damage 
irreparable. Ruined land must indeed be reclaimed, ruined 
buildings reconstructed, ruined industries built up again, broken 
bodies mended and taught to function once more in human service. 
But what of mental, aesthetic, spiritual reconstruction? How 
shall we repair the waste to mental faculties and perceptions which 
four long years of concentration on material tasks have wrought ? 
the waste to aesthetic sensibilities which the constant knowledge 
and even sight of the hitherto unimaginable horrors of this war have 
caused? the spiritual damage which this carnage of blood and 
struggle and unspeakable suffering has done? Can these most 
grievous damages be repaired by material means ? Shall we regain 
our high mental attitudes, our spiritual grasp, our philosophic calm, 
through the sole agency of the vocational and the practical ? 

In such a time as this it surely is only a little man with his eyes 
upon the ground who can say of the present situation in our colleges : 
"Moreover, if the war does not last the students will not have lost 
anything except a little Latin and Greek. It is quite possible that 
they may be able to worry through lif e, even a life of peace, without 
such adornments. It has been known to happen." Yes, it is 
quite possible; it has been known to happen. But when it does 
happen that humanistic studies are banished from the reach of 
youth, the result is and ever must be the multiplication of just 
such little men with eyes upon the ground as the one just quoted. 

In contrast with such an utterance it is encouraging to turn to 
the following sane and forward-looking editorial of the New York 
Evening Sun, which holds that even in war time we should still 
hold fast to and keep the humanistic tradition alive: 
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It will not do to let the wheels stop entirely. At least a skeleton of the old 
structure must be saved, and even in war times the "humanities" must not be 
neglected. The work of the scientific schools is apt to survive easily, as it 
fits in with the obvious technical demands. But the maintenance of the ancient 
cultural forces is equally important. Surely a way can be found to save and 
continue in limited but vital functioning all the finer elements of the old 
curriculum. We are inclined to think that study of Greek literature, art, 
philosophy, and "humane letters" was never so importantly an "essential 
industry" as at present. We shall need them when peace comes. The light 
must be kept burning. 



